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human wisdom; for indeed all human wisdom is 
‘confounded in searching the things of God. 
| But the glorious dispensation wherein we 
: ive, whenever and wherever it is submitted to, 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payabl live, whenever ever it is submitted 


oi : “.._|produces the same effect as it did in the be- 
tn atvance. Three copies sent to one address for Five'* . 


iginning; it confounds the wisdom of the wise?) 
Dollars. = 


‘it brings to nought the understanding of the pru- 
dent; so that no flesh shall glory in the Lord’s 
presence; that no man might say that others 


ees |teach him; but that, by God’s holy spirit, he 


Communications must be addressed to the Publisher 


free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. 


A valued friend has handed us a pamphlet) “4S enabled to search the deep things of the 
mystery of his glorious kingdom. 

This is my faith; and it remains to be very 
evidently so. Human wisdom is sufficient in 
England, by Wm. Savery. Taken in short hand| many respects for our accommodation through 
by Job Sibley. Published by D. Allinson,1805.”"| this temporary abode; it may keep us in some 

We have perused them with interest, and)()o'"° -locnaguenciees thar aig acetal a 

also conduce greatly to the happiness of in- 
stion of dividuals; and if closely attended to, it may be 
our Correspondent to publish cne or more of of service tonations and kingdoms. But when 
them in the Columns of the Intelligencer. |we speak of it, as fathoming the everlasting 

Like most of the testimonies delivered in the| ™YStery_ of God’s kingdom, I believe we shall 
always be short. 


entitled “Five Sermons anda prayer, deliver-| 
ed at the meetings of the Society of Friends in| 


are disposed to comply with the sugge 


meetings of Friends in the early pagt of the} 


present century, they are eminently practical) wisdom of manghe can take in the knowledge 
in their character, and the principal concern of of things divine ad spiritual. It was not so in 
the speaker appears to have been to call the|the primitive Church, though Paul was a great 


minds of his hearers from a dependance on mats Who was brought up at the feet of Gama- 


‘liel; avd wag skilful in all the learning of his 
creeds and outward performances, to the 
RES 


limes teesvatdthis learning that made him a 


ligut of Christ in the soul, obedience to which | minister of the Gospel; for by this, and while he 


constitutes the ground of acceptance with owr| continued merely subject to, and under the domi-| 


inion of this wisdom, he was a persecutor of 
ce \those that preached, and lived in the faith, as it 
“I therefore, Prisoner of the Lord, beseech you, that ye js in Jesus Christ. And what made hima min- 


walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are cs 3}: r . ‘ : 
: vith ye are called: ister then? Why; when it pleased God, said 
with all lowliness and meekness, with long suflering, 


forbearing one anotherin love. Endeavouring to keep he, im revealing his Son, Jesas Christ, he was 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. There is; 90t disobedient, he was not gainsaying to the 
one body and one spirit, even as ye are called in one| willof God; but when he believed himself call 
hope of your calling; One Lord, one faith, one baptism,|ed in this manner, he went forth, but not with 
One God and Father of all: who is above all, and) theenticine words of man’s wisdom ; but in the 
through all, and in you all.”--Eph. iv. 1-6. pare oan fF the Crass a ES 
oolishness of the Cross. For though he was 
These words, or nearly these, were the ex-ja great and learned man, he was first, before 
pressions of one ofthe Apostles, which have tak-| he could be a great manin the promoting of the 
en hold of my mind, and they have brought}truth of the gospel upon earth, he was first to 
with them the remembrance of the unwearied| be reduced, he was first alarmed; and the first 
labors of the primitive believers forthe preser-|lesson which all ought to learn is, If any man 
vation of the unity ofspirit in the bond of peace; will be wise, let him first become a fool. Ifany 
that there might be no rents or schisms found| man believe, or say, that he knows any thing, 
among us, and that being called with the same) he knows nothing as he ought to know ; for so 
hope as they were called, we all might be!says the Apostle. 
found one in him in whom they have believed.| ‘Now, my friends, it may appear very extra- 
And I believe, my friends, that it ought to be| ordinary doctrine, at this time of day, but it 
the concera of every Guspel Minister in this day.| was such as the apostles preached, such as they 
{Indeed I cansay when my mind is most en- approved, and by means of which they obtain- 
couraged with hopes, the most ardent desire|ed the ministry of reconciliation, which they 
that 1 feel is, that notwithstanding there have|had received, and first were taught; that no 
many divisions taken place, yet the Lord may|man could know of the things that God had 
again so reveal himselfto his professing visible|sent, but by the spirit of God, who revealed it 
Church, as to bring us all back into Unity of|to them ; this was the foundation of their learn- 


Heavenly Father. 


Spirit in the bonds of unspeakable peace.|ing in the School of Christ, and other founda.| 


And I have no doubt at allin my mind, but|tion can no man lay than that which has been 
that every jot, and tittle ofthe prophetic declara-|already laid. This I am persuaded of in my 
tion of the Lord’s Servant will in due time be|own mind, that we must all, not only the 
fulfilled; that the Church will at length be one, | ministers, but all those that would have a part 
and her name one; they willall speak the same} in Christ, that would indeed enjoy an inherit- 
language, and the watchmen will all see eye to'ance with him—they must all be taught of him 
eye, 

And it may, my friends, be brought about by |the glorious and blessed deliverer of his people; 
a‘variety of circumstances, unfathomable to| they must have their exalted imaginations cast 


ee Y) n 


|and learn of him; they must lean upon his arm, 


It is not—it cannot be, that through the fallen’ 


down ; they must know and feel the power of 
his word, to bring them into humility, that they 
may betaught of him. And I believe there is 
an assent to the truth of this in many solid seek- 
ing minds that are now present. ‘Though hu- 
man learning and science in itself, when prop- 
erly applied for the purposes which it is fitted 
and designed for, are by no means to be despis 
ed; nay, when those who are qualified with 
what is called a liberal education, are, vy the in- 
fluence of the spirit of Jesus Christ, brought 
down into atrue Christian state, they may be 


eminently qualified for the promoting of truth 


and righteousness in their day. Sothat I would 
not have you mistake. We make a distinction 
it is true: but when the Lord unites them, when 
he lays his hand upon those that have many ad- 
vantages in the world, he may make them 
greater instruments In bis hands. But I may 
also say, that some of the greatest ornaments 


that ever [ have known in the Church of Christ, 
who I believe were qualified for the preaching 
of the gospel in the demonstration of the spirit 


and of power, have been even among those that 
have had little advantages of this kind. As it 


was in the beginning, the same eternal power 
reigns: the God that commanded light to shine 


out of darkness having shone in their hearts, 
they dwelled and abode in those vocations 
wherewith they were called, and they have 






a 
' 


come ornaments in the Church, and dignified 
ministers of Christ. But, my frignds, what I 
most want is, tosee the people brought back 
again in essentia! matters; (L believe that many 
of all denominations believe in the revelation of 
the spirit of the God of peace ) and to instruct 


them in the way to everlasting peace, and to 
wait for it, and toreceive it. There are many 
sheep, as Christ said, who hear my voice, and I 
know them, and they follow me, thougn they 
may be little known of the world. “My 
they hear my voice, and I know them, an 
follow me; and I will give them eternal life 
and none shall be able to plack them 

of my hands.’’ My father who gave 

to me, is greater than all, and none 

be able to pluck them out of my father’s han 
O! that you, my dear fellow pilgrims, 
christians of every rank, and of ever 


n 
} 
may experimentally know that you have 
need of Christ, thenthough you may be hi i 
from the world, yet the Lord knoweth, oe 
Lord heareth your prayers, the Lord w o- 
nify his power for your redemption 


erance ; and no other armcan deliver you from 
the power of death and hell. ‘This | eve! 
and let us, my friends, be laying aside ail con- 
troversies about those things which ye so 


long oppressed Christianity by contention, need- 
less and unprofitable contention. I think you 


will unite with me in saying this has been the 
case, ©! how much needless and unprofita- 
ble contention there has been in the chr 

Christ, in the professing church of Christ ; for 
if it had beentrue and solid—the foundation in 


Christ,—there would have been no such conten- 
tion; this is my faith; they would have been 
united in the bonds of peace and union forever; 


they would have harmonized ; thesame divine 
spirit would have spoken nearly the same lan- 
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guage in all; there would have been no room| of all types is fully found and felt, when he}you do, I fear you will make yourselves sick.” 
for contention; there would have been no ne-|reigns in his kingdom of the heart, when he Her mother said, “I fear my child thou wilt 
cessity for contention, if the Church of Christ|seats himself there, and when we have to par-!exert thyself too much.” No, mother, I have 
had kept hold of the foundation which God laid|take ofthat bread which came down from heav-|been favored, I feel that strength has been given 
in Sion; and if they had remembered the rock |en, «we have no need of elementary things; for me to say what I have to you.’* A friend of 
upon which he declared he would build his}that is sufficient for the soul to nourish it up tothe Methodist community coming in, congrat- 





Church, there would have been a different ap-|eternal life. julated her on her patience and sweet frame of 
pearance. Now I believe the same divine Lord} To be continued \mind. When she left the room the dear girl 
is offering, in everlasting mercy to all men, to| ——- 'said to her mother—* that isa precious woman. 


bring them back again into this bond of fellow-| wot Felenine' Waaksy .Saeengenes \I love her very much, but I do not like my 


ship, to put an end to all rents and divisions, to| L£steemed Friends-—I trust | may not bel friends to congratulate me on my patience. 
all contradictions and persecutions, to the end| deemed obtrusive, in offering for your pages |, js yery humbling that such a poor creature 
of the world. And what I desire very much, | the following dying expressions, of a beloved as | am should be spoken of in that manner.” 
is, that all people may have faith in God, and|daughter—R. H. 'T.—who died in Alexandria) 4 fey days afterwards she called her mother 
in the revelation of his spirit, so as not to let Va. of consumption, the 12th day of 2nd month 19 the bedside, and said, “ mother I do not like 
us depart from the ancient doctrine. It is here| 1832, in the 20th year of her age. hey are to see thee so much distressed, I fee] very com- 
the Church of Christ has been erring ; by de-|treasured in the memory ef many friends—a fortable. Here (putting her hand on her 
parting from this ancient doctrine which never) Precious relic of the dear departed—and It IS' breast) is a poor littie trifling creature, who 
was, by all that we can find in the whole New|thought they may afford instruction to others | perhaps bas done as little harm in her life as 
Testament, designed to be changed. There should they be made public through the CO- most of herage, if it is not presuming too 
never was to be another way, nor another dis- lumns of your valuable paper. A Morner. |much to say so. Yet these sufferings have 
pensation to after ages, than was granted and! During our dear Rebecca’s indisposition, her| been given me, to let me know what lam. I 
given to the primitive believers. This [I am, mind appeared perfectly calm and composed, | have been looking for my Saviour on that side 
bold to declare. and she had frequent conversations with her/of the bed, (pointing to the left hand) but found 
There was to be no new way into the sheep-' friends, in which she displayed the firmness of him not. He is here, here, (her hand on her 
fold, but that way Christ himself declared.! an oldand experienced christian. “[ have, my breast) where all the affectionate feelings of 
“Tam the door into the sheep-fold. By mej\dear mother,’ she said, “from my earliest;my heart are centered. I called upon him 
if any man enter, he shall go in and out and! youth experienced the visitations of my Saviour) With all my mind, with all my sowl and with 
find pasture.’’ Well then, it is for this we sit!~and Oh! thatI had more closely attended tojall my strength, and he has given me such 
down and wait in silence, that we may know|them. My conscience, mother, was always ten-/|feelings as enable me to say,‘ Thy will be 
the promises which are yea and amen forever;|der, and [ generally endeavoured to avoid that done.’ And happy feelinggthey are. [have 
that we may know the fulfilling of that which| which appeared wrong to me, but sometimes been led to see the insufficiency of all things 
Christ has promised; to be with his church to|[ did not sufficiently resist temptations that be-|!9 this poor trifling world, but | ought not to 
the end of the world. “Lo, | am with you al-|set me ;—but when this was my lot, my peace call it trifling for it is the workmanship of His 
way—to the endofthe world.” And for the| was destroyed, until I experienced forgive- holy hands: yet 1 can say all here is vanity 
fulfilrnent of this promise there are many, | am|ness. I never took pleasure in the follies of a and vexation of spirit.”’ 
persuaded, that not only wait seriously in si-|gay and fashionable world, and it always ap-| Many other expressions escaped her lip ,ad- 
lence, but are waiting and meditating (pon God.| peared to be my duty to stay at home, and at- dressed to her brothers and other members of 
and that be of the same opinion that I am, it\tend to my own immediate concerns instead |the family, but which owing tothe faintness 
being the way, the most effectual way, to be of visiting in large parties.’ Her mother ask- with which they were uttered were not heard 
taught of this glorious mystery, which God,/\ed, if her faith was not strong in that Power, With sufficient distinctness by the writer to be 
in the riches of his mercy, teaches to all those|which had so long sustained her. “Yes, recorded, but they are doubtless remembered 
that love him. But men are carried away too|dear mother,” she replied, “It is.” I have at, by those to whom they were addressed, und 
much with practices they have been long ac-'times felt shaken a litthh—something appear- | have proved tothem as bread cast upon the 
customed to; we are more filled with prejudices; ed to be at work endeavouring to disconcert| waters, which was found after many days. — 
and we have a great deal less charity about us and discompose me, and to destroy my faith,|[n this sweet frame of mind she remained until 
than some would suppose themselves to have.| but I know it was but the trial of the tempter, first day evening, 12th day of 2nd month, when 
We do not judge with that candour and im-|and I have through divine assistance been en-|She sweetly and quietly breathed her last in 
partiality we ought; nor think of things even of abled to resist it all, and my faith, dear mother, the arms of her Saviour—even in that Saviour 


the highest importance as we ought to do; as|ijs now strong, very strong. in whom she soconfidently trusted. 5.8. T. 
wise men and wise women, as heirs of immor-| « Post thou not,” said her mother, «feel thy| 8th month, 1850. 
tality and eternal life. Now I believe here 1s breast filled with love ee for every pe r- —_— 


a large number present, who really are enquir-| son, I feel that [could embrace the wholeworld| The following graphic sketch is taken from 


ing after the truth, and who are solicitous that|_[ have had, my dear mother, the divine as-|the Natural History of the Sperm Whale, an 
they may know thetruth and be establishedin it, surance, that if my faith continued, He would! 
more than they are to be ofany names or forms. |be with me to the end, and J know he will: 
Well, 1 believe there are those who are God’s|Such sweet seasons have I had in which my 
favourite children, under a variety of forms and Saviour has been with me. He is with me now, |the scene he describes: 
observations, that I for my own part feel by no he is constantly with me, he has always been Let the reader suppose himself on the deck 
means to be essentially necessary to believe of with me.” On seeing her brother S.in tears,,of a South-Sea-man, cruising in the North Pa- 
any importance, nor positively commanded to and very much distressed, she observed, “Do cific Ocean, at its Japanese confine—he may 
be continued. For when the soul is in love with | not, my dear brother, distress thyself in this|be musing over some past event, the ship may 
God, has found the living and eternal substance | manner, put thy faith in the Lord. He will be sailing gently along over the smooth ocean, 
of all the shadows, and all the figures that ever support and console thee, if thou wilt but trust everything around solemnly still, with the sun 
were in the world, ithasno need ofelementary jn Him. Endeavor in every respect to supply pouring its intense rays with dazzling bright- 
things. Why, my friends, there were many|my loss to our parents, they need consolation, ness: suddenly the monotonous quietude is 
types and figures in former dispensations that and I hope it will be thy endeavor to smooth broken by an animated voice from the mast- 
were commanded for a time, and they are said for them the decline of life.” Her mother ob-|head, exclaiming “There she spouts!’’ ‘The 
to be aschool master to bring to Christ, who served that she had always been a comfort/captain starts on deck inan instant, and in- 
nailed the hand-writing of ordinances to the\and consolation to her parents, and that she quires “Where away?” But perhaps the next 
Cross. But letevery man be persuaded in his! had given them entire satisfaction. |moment every one aloft and on deck can per- 
own mind ; let every man attend to the light of! «[t is a great comfort to me, mother, to hear|ceive an enormous whale lying about a quar- 
Christ in his conscience; and follow the dictates! you say so. | have alwavs endeavoured to sat- ter of a mile from the ship, on the surface of 
of it fully and faithfully. If thou believest with) isfy you, anddo my duty towards you. No the sea, having just come up to breathe—his 
all thine heart that it is thy duty in the sight of child in the world had kinder parents or kinder large “hump”’ projecting three feet out of the 
God to be plunged into water in the name ofthe| friends, and it would be ungrateful in me not|water—when at the end of every ten seconds 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, according to thy!tolove them. Icould embrace you all in my |the spout is seen rushing from the fore-part of 
faith so be it to thee, let no man condemn thee.!arms, My friends, Llove every one of you, and |his enormous head, followed by the cry 0°! 
Nevertheless, [ believe that when the substance |[ wish you would not distress yourselves as |every one on board, who join heart and soul in 


entertaining work published some years since 
by Thomas Beale, of London, who witnessed 
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the chorus of “There again!” keeping time 
with the duration of the spout. But while 
they have been looking a few seconds have ex- 
pired—the y rush into the boats, which are’ 
directly lowered to re ceive them—and in two 
minutes from the time of first observing the 
whale three or four ae are down, and dart-| 
ing through the water with their utmost speed 
towards their intended victim, perhaps accom- 
panied with a song from the headsman, who 
urges the quick and'powerful plying of the oar} 
with the common whaling chant of 

‘Away my boys, away my boys! ’tis time for usto go.’ 


But while they are rushing along, the 
whale is breathing; they have some distance to 
pull before they can geta chance of striking}: 
him with the harpoon. His “spoutings are 
nearly out,’’ he is about to descend, or he! 
hears the boats approaching.* The few peo- 
ple left on board, and who are anxiously 
watching the whale and the gradual approach| 
of the boats, exclaim “Ah he is going down!” 
Yet he spouts again, but slowly; the. water Js| 
again seen agitated asound him; the spectators, 
on board with breathless anxi ety think they 
perceive his “small” rising in pre paration for 
his descent. “He will be lost!”’ theye »xclaim, |. 
for they are not yet near enough to strike him 
and the menare still bending their oars in| 

each boat with all their streneth, to claim the! 
honour of the first blow with the harpoon. 
The bow-boat has the advantage of being the} 
nearest to the whale; the others, for fear of! 
disturbing the unconscious monster, are now 
doomed to drop astern. One more spout is 
seen slowly curling ,forth—it is his last, this 
rising—his “small” is bent, his enormous tail is 
expected to appear every instant, but the boat) 
shoots r: ipidly alongside of the gigantic crea- 
ture. “Peak your.oars!’’ exclaims the mate, 
and directly they fl arish in the air; the glist- 
ening harpoon is seen above the head of the| 
harpooner: in an instant it is darted with unerr- 
ing force and aim, and is buried de eply in the 
side of the huge animal. It is “socket up;’ 
that is, it is buried in his flesh up to the sock- 
et which admits the handle or ‘pole’ of the 
harpoon. A cheer from those in the boats, 
and from the seamen on board, reverberates 
along the still deep at the sawe moment. The 
sea, which a moment before was unruflled, now 
becomes lashed into foam by the immense 
strencth of the wounded whale, who with his 
vast tail strikes in all directions at his enemies. 
Now his enormous head rises high into the 
air, then his flukes are seen lashing every- 
where, his huge body writhes in violent con- 
tortions from the agony the “iron”’ has inflict- 
ed, ‘The waterall around him is a mass of 
foam, some of it darts toa considerable height— 
the sound of the blows from his tail on the 
surface of the sea can be heard for miles! 

« Stern all!” cries the headman; but the 
whale suddenly disappears: he has “sounded;” 


the line is running through the groove at the} 


head of the boat with li chtning like velocity; 


it smokes—it ignites, from the. heat produce od) 


by the friction—the headsman, cool and collec- 
ted, pours water upon it as it passes. But an 
oar is now held up in their boat; it signifies 
that their line is rapidly running out; two hun- 
dred fathoms are nearly exhausted; up flies 
one of the other boats, and “bends on”’ anoth- 

*Both the ear and the eye of thesperm whale are 
more complicated and powerful than the corresponding 
organs in the other whales. We are sorry not to have 


room for M.Beale’s very curiouo account of these mat-| 
|rises to the surface, and passes slowly along 


ters, 


er line just in time {to save that which was, 


nearly lost. But still the monster descends; 


he is seeking to rid himself of his enemies by| 
5 = } 
;stoppage of some important organ, the whole 


descending into the dark and unknown depths 
ofthe vast ocean. They next bend on the, 
“drougues,? to retard his career, but he does 
not turn; another and another have but slight 
influence in checking the force of his descent; 
two more lines are exhausted—he is six hun- 
dred fathoms deep! “Stand ready to bend 
on!’ criesthe mate to the fourth boat (for 
sometimes, though not often, they take the 
whole four lines away with them,—800 fath- 
oms); but it isnot required, he is rising. 
“Haul in the slack,” observes the headsman, 
while the boat-steerer coils it again carefully 
into the tubs as it is drawn up. ‘The whale is 
now seen approaching the surface; the gurgling 
and bubbling water which rises before also 
proclaims that he is near; his nose starts from 
ithe sea; the rushing spout is projected high 
\and suddenly, from his agitation. The slack” | 


iof the line is now coiled in the tubs, and ater 


in the * fast’? boat haul themselves gently to- 
\wards the whale; the boat-steerer places the| 


until the death pang seizes it, when its ap- 
| per urance is awful in the extreme, 
Suffering from suffocation, or some other 


strength of its enormous frame is set in motion 
for a few seconds, when his convulsions throw 
him into a hundred different contortions of the 
most violent description, by which the sea is 
beaten into foam, andthe boats are sometimes 
crushed to atoms, with their crews. 

But this violent action being soon over, the 


now unconscious animal passes rapidly along, 


‘describing in his rapid course a segment of a 
lcircle. ‘This is his ‘flurry,’’ which ends in 


his sudden dissolution. And the mighty ren- 
contre is finished by the gigantic animal roll- 
ing over on its ie and floating an inanimate 
mass on the surface of the crystal deep, a vic- 
tim to the tyranny and selfishness, as well as 
a wonderful proof of the great power ol! the 
mind of man.—pp. 161-167. 
_ 
THE PRESENT RACE OF TURKS. 

The Turks in Constantinople certainly looked 

much less like Turks, and were far more civil, 


headsman close to the fin of the trembling an-|than in 1828. They were incomparably less 


;imal, who immediately buries his long lance} 
lin the vitals of the levix ithan, while at the same | 
ijmoment, those in one of the other boats dart 
{another harpoon into his opposite side, when} 


“Stern all!’? is again vociferated, and the 


boats shoot rapidly away from the dagger. 
Mad with the agony which he endures 


'from these fresh attacks, the infuriated ‘“ sea| 
ichin, and dirty duck pantaloons not wider than 


beast” rolls over and over, and coils an ama- 
zing length of line around him; he rears his 
‘enormous head, and with wide-expanded jaws 
snaps at everything around; he rushes at the 
boats with his head—they are propelled be fore 
him with vast swiftness, and sometimes utter! y 
destroyed. 


He is lanced again, when his pain appears 


his agony, completely out of his element; 


boats are violently jerked, by which one of the| 


lines is snapped asunder; at the same time 
the other boat is upset, and the crew are swim- 
ing for their lives. The whale is now free! 


He passes along the surface with remarkable| 


swiftness “going head out;"’ but the two boats 
that have not yet “fastened,” and are fresh and 
free, now give chase; the whale becomes ex- 
hausted, from the blood which flows from his 
deep and dangerous wounds, and the 200 fa- 
thoms of line belonging to the overturned boat 
which he is dragging after him through the} 
water, checks him in his course: his pursuers 
again ‘overtake him, and another harpoon is 
darted and buried deeply in his flesh. 

The men who were upset now right their 
own boat, without assistance from the others, 


iby merely clinging on one side of her, by 


which she is turned over; while one of them 


igets inside and bales out the water rapidly with 


his hat, by which their boat is freed, and she 
is soon again seen in the chase. 

The fatal lance is at length given—the 
blood gushes from the nostrils of the unfortu- 
nate animal in a thick black stream, which 
stains the clear blue water of the ocean to a 
considerable distance around the scene of the 
affray. In its struggles the blood from the nos- 
tril is frequently thrown upon the men in the 
boats, who glory in its show. 

The immense creature may now again en- 


°' deavour to “sound,” to escape from his unre- 


lenting pursuers; but it is powerless—it soon 


| picturesque and imposing in their outward 
jappearance. The forced change of costume 
has transformed them into a rather mean, 
shabby-looking people. But for the olaring 
red fezz (a mean unegrceful headcovering in 
itself.) they might pass for F ranks who em- 
ployed bad tailors and seldom got their clothes 
brushed. A blue frock-coat buttoned up to the 


we wear them, were the prevailing fashion. 
lfn my time, Sultan Mahmoud had made war 
on flowing, bright-colored robes, and a fierce 
attack on the loose, baggy nether garments of 
the Mussulmans; but stillthe prejudice was 
lstrong in favor of an amplitude of trousers, and 
'a shabby fellow continued to be designated as 


he eenhiaie seches,”’ ' >» heneches 
}more than he can bear: he throws himself, in |” tight breech oF Barres breech 


the |Dut now every man’s breeches” were narrow 


in Stamboul, exc ept among the common people 
i\Oalema, Dervishes, and a few old-fashioned 
country people from the mountains in Europe 
or from the interior of Asia Minor. In many 
cases it cost me thought and trouble to d 
cuish between Mussulmans and Rayahs.— 
Twenty years ago there was no possibility of 


istine 


lconfounding them; for even without the then 
|marked distinctions of dress, of head gear, of 


boots or papoushes, the Osmanlees were to be 
known by their swaggering gait, their over 

bearing looks, and their contemptuous, insolent 
manners. The Turks now seem to have lost 
their pride and their sense of importance. Over 


lin the city they were the quietest and most 


' 


modest part of the popul: ution. Their former 
swagger and rudeness appeared to be trans- 
ferred to the Armenian seraffs and their depen- 
dents. Where Lhad been repeatedly insulted, 
and more than once spat at. by a Turkish 
rabble, we certainly found nothing now but 
civility. In 1828 there was no going across 
the Golden Horn into Constantinop le without 
being attended by one or two arr ned Turks: 
and the presence and guard of the faithful 
could not always screen one from the most 
gross and opprobrious language. We are now 
alone, my son andl. Inthe bazaars we meet 
some Frank ladies, dressed in the French 
fashion, unveiled and unattended, walking 
about unconcernedly and making their pur- 
chases. They are constantly doing this, walk- 
ing over by the Galata Bridge, which is about 
the best promenade here, and walking quietly 
back in the midst of Turks, and not unfrequent- 
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; . . " . —_ : . | ° 
ly in the midst of troops. Formerly it was a/'Tanzimaut ; nor were the fellows trudging on ment then generally practiced; but these 
> ‘ a+ - ante 2 ry ie , or — — > rahla! .- Ge ae 

solemn and hazardous enterprise if any Euro- foot by the sides of the carriages: remarkable! views were limited to a small extent, and ex- 
pean ladies ventured from thence to Stamboul! for their civility to Rayahs or Christian strang-| we , diate inf ; ; 

° . . r >: a ° 1s C ” 
[t was quite a field of anxious forethought, ers. The ladies of quality, particularly when ae ee ee we ee a 
and many preparations were necessary. ‘The| young, wore small thin yashmacs, made of country. 
Turkish authorities must be spoken to, half-a-|stuff'as light and transparent as the silken| 

. . 7 e n | 
~~ raccae . s Ss, > Q ¢ ned f 72 Yue * ¢ , >t hte 2cte t . ee . 
dozen cavasses or chaoushes,girded and armed gauze of old Cos; and while they affected to this and other states, the condition of Prisons 
to the teeth, must be provided for the escort by|conceal every feature except the eyes, they ict ey ih il ell 
. . 7. . . Ss y > . © 

some embassy or other, or the ladies must be|made an indecorous, brazen display of their| "#5 0©en More Closely Inspected, and public 
muffled up and disguised in Turkish costume, |necks and breasts; and, that the eye might be/ attention has been frequently called to the 
and wear the white muslin facecovering|the more surely and strongly attracted, they! best means of reforming their inmates. 
yashmac, which makes the liveliest and love-| wore glittering diamonds on the neck and bare | 


r ‘ ‘ ‘ 
; oh | ‘The primary idea upon which the best sys- 
liest of living women look like so many walk-|bosom. I stop far short of a description of the} P ) : 


ing spectres. “Ona change tout cela! On|length to which immodesty ‘was carried.|*®™s of discipline are now established is the 
a bien fait.” It must be noted, however, that/Surely their husbands and the Oulema had|reformation of the offender, by bringing to 


we did not stroll far — the _— where better make them burn their yasmachs, show) bear upon him moral and religious influences, 
hey are accustomed to the daily visits of|their faces, : ver that whi oht n ae co ane add 5 s a 

ee ere : a ; heir faces, and cover that which ought not to| 44 training him in industrious habits. Some 
Franks ; and that the ladies from Galata and,be seen. In the trin | have mentioned we} 


Pera confined their rambles to that quarter.!saw pass and repass before us the chief wives|PFOstess has been made in this line, but much 


We very soon found that beyond these limits! of half the magnates of the empire, not excep-|remains to be done, and a wide field lies open 
a good deal of the old fanaticism and hatred of|ting its spiritual lords and ghostly fathers.!to9 those who feel called to this interesting ser- 
Christians remained, and that we could seldom|The poor Turks of the capital, who had got ' 
walk or ride about without being insulted ;}somewhat accustomed tothe spectacle, thought 


and it was fear, sheer fear of consequences, little of it, or said it was Tanzimaut or destiny. 
that saved us from actual assault. 


Since the formation of Prison Societies, in 


} 


vice. 





In the severe winter of 1778, Caleb Lownes, 
The Turks|But the poor Osmanlees from the interior, or|the Howard of America, enlisted the aid of his 
were usually said to commit more crimes}|from the Asiatic provinces, were struck all of|fellow philanthropists in the inspection of the 
during their Ramazan than in any other month|a heap. Not one of these Asiatics—if he|Jail of Philadelphia, at that time under the 
of the year. {t struck me, however, that the|returned soon to his native district—but would| government of a jailor and constable, both of 
common people in the capital fasted with better|report that the prophet’s beard was defiled in|whom were men of notoriously bad character, 
humor now than formerly. A new school|the holy city, that the Osmanlees of Stamboul|whose countenances betrayed the worst fea- 
Turk would,tell me the reason—it was because | were all turning giaours, and their women—|tures of human nature hardened by crime. 

a great many of them had emancipated them-}worse.—{ Mucfarlane’s Turkey. Caleb Lownes and others soon formed them- 


selves from prejudice and (secretly) broke] lselves into a * Society for alleviating the mise- 





the Ramazan. It was anomalous and very|,, a = area a iad ae ries of Public Prisons,” and it is believed the 
contrary to the spirit of the Koran, but the |i RIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


j following was,the first call throughthe press, for 
Turkish ladies chose this very month of Ra-| 


, aiid inidlaitle : aid from their fellow citizens. 
mazan to show themselves most abroad, or to! deumarsnteniaheenncnimiinicebmnbiianaded one _| The Visiting Committee of the ‘ Society for 
make the greatest display of their charmsand| , gg A nae jalleviating the miseries of Public Prisons’ in- 
their splendor. On the afternoon of every| Onicin oF THE SocteTy FoR ALLEVIATING THE form such of their fellow-citizens who are chari- 
Friday (their Sabbath,) the large, irregular,|MIsERtesoF Postic Prisonsin PutLapELPHIA.— |tably disposed to relieve the miseries of those un- 
but, at least, open square, near the barracks |The following account of the first move-| happy creatures, now confined in’ the jail of 


9 ale 2S 0 0 Ig » Seraskie 2 a, | . ‘8 s itv c y P } ’ 
and palaces and offices of the Seraskier Pasha,| ants towards bettering the condition of the this city, (a number of whom are much in want 


which stand over in Constantinople on the site hed | € Pri a idiaiae of clothing to shield them from the severity of 
of a palace of the Greeks of the lower empire,| W'etched inmates of Frisons, by a few Denev-\ihe present season,) that shoes, stockings, and 


was converted intoa Hyde Park or Champsjolent citizens of Philadelphia, has been sent) all other sot of clothing will be received at the 


Elysees, or ae the wives of the pashas| ys by a venerable female Friend, who was work — ane toete ge paid to the 
> ar DA are o | ‘ ° . - ie e Signe 
and other grandees parading up and down, acquainted with the facts, and will be read distribution thereo igne by 
and round and round, in arubas, telikes, kotchys| * ae Isaac ParrisH 
with interest. It dates back tothe year 1788; 


a”! 
James Cooper 
° ° -% | ° e ; 
small open carriages, made chiefly at Vienna.\a few years after the publication of Howard’s 








and (some few) in light, gay, and really elegant| 


Cyar_Les MARSHALL 
ener this open yer was almost the only|work on the state of Prisons in England and Joun a 
yart of Constantinople where a carriage could ‘ ail Bs Cates LownEs 
I ‘ me 5 Wales. The horrors disclosed by the inves- 
be driven at all, it was uneven, rough, and| . 


Tuowas Wistar, 
dusty, the inequalities giving such rumbles\t!gations of this devoted philanthropist, pro-} From this small germ grew the important 


and jolts as to try the springs of the carriages;duced universal feeling and sympathy for|changes in the Penal Code of Pennsylvania, 
rather severely ; for, without counting children,| this abused class in humane minds, and led to}#"4 relief from the abuse of the mal-adminis- 
each dame of quality-had generally two or three | . os \tration of, even then, the deficient laws. 

7 on: .~\the formation of associations to promote the : . . 
friends wit her, and Turkish dames of quality | | Several years after this society was in ac- 
are apt to be embonpoint. It usedto astonish|necessary reform in the construction and) ive operation, my brother, then a youth, ac- 
us how they packed themselves up in those|management of Prisons. 
vehicles, and how two small horses, and at | 
times but one, could drag them and the vehicle} | ove iced ented tamil Ratatia aaah i 
over such a road. Those who were most alla| ee ne ee 


\companied his father to the prison on Walnut 
When Howard commenced his labours, |Sttee!s to see a native African who was placed 
ithere as a witness against a vessel recently ar- 


ria : jtived in this port, and suspected of being a 
Franga had their coachman seated before of punishment—the whipping post, the pillory | slaver. 


is | : | ‘ 

them on a coach box or driving seat; the more|and other degrading methods, were resorted; A stranger in a strange land, unable tospeak 
i ¥ : az o : 2 . / | ; : } - wai . . ‘ ° 
cautious made their driver walk on foot, holding | to, to coerce the violators of the laws into|40y !anguage but her own and just liberated from 


the reins rather short, in his two hands ; but in| pe ; the shackles that bound her, she shrank from 
submission. Moral influence did not enter| 


either case there was generally a man servant}: observation, and for some time refused nourish- 
at either side of the earriage, to be prompt with| into the plans of those who exercised author-|ment, (afterwaids it was found from the fear of 
his assistance incase of an upset. Beyond ity ; they appeared to think only of the inflic-| poison.) My brother took with him some of the 
a snail’s pace, or at most what the [Italians call! | pri 


pes m : ' tion of physical suffering, It is true that | Prints of the warm climate that she left, which 
a shop’s pace~passo da Monsignore—they | 


Wm. P dh dj sl blish \she recognized and received from him. This 
never went, and certainly never could go with-| ¥ ™- * An ane his coadjutors in the establish-| 4) neared to elicit the first beam of pleasure, 


and inspired aconfidence in him, which with the 


The grandest of the ladies were attended by aled on the principle that offenders against the kind attention and sympathy of a female, then 
sworded man on horseback, being generally lewre 


out the exceding great risk of a catastrophe. |ment of the government of Pennsylvania, act- 


¢ were to be treated with kindness in\® resident in a neighboring family, was the 
a Nubian, of neutralized gender, but insolent! a hei : ; iy: means of restoring a more comfortable state of 
and fierce enough to look at.—These creatures °Tdet for their reclamation, and that they! fooling, 


very frequently behaved as if there was no abolished many of the cruel modes of punish-| After the trial, the vessel was condemned 
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and this poor girl, about 20 years of age, was|timentalism has seta stupid Legislature at} In some cases, for example, in the streets of Lon- 
placed in a more comfortable situation, and fre-|such enactments? Not so fast. Although we don, it is found incovenient to carry the wires el- 
quently visited by friends who were deeply in-'should greatly respect a Legislature that had evated on posts, as here described. In such eases 
terested in her case, and supplied her with all|the humanity to think of birds among other other methods are adopted. 

the comforts she required. The severityof our constituent dipeds, yet experience has taught! The wires proceeding from the central tele- 
climate soon affected her health, and she did|farmers and gardeners the economic value of| graph station in London are wrapped with cotton 
not survive the second winter. She learned|birds. ithread, and coated with a mixture of tar, resin, 
our language so as to give some account ofher-| There are no such indefatigable entomolo-|and grease. This coating forms a perfect insula- 
self. She said she lived with a man in Africa|gists as birds. Audubon and Wilson never hunt-\tor. Nine of these wires are then packed in 
who had two children ; thatshe struck one of ed for specimen birds with the perseverance|half-inch leaden in-pipe, and four or five such 
them for some offence ; and that he sold her in that birds themselves exhibit in their researches. | pipes are packed in an iron pipe about thre 
consequence. She was of delicate form, with|They depasture the air, penetrate every nook inches in diameter. These iron pipes are then 
different features from most of her color, an in-|and corner of thicket, hedge and shrubbery, Jaid under the foot pavements, along the sides of 
nocent countenance, and as docile as alittle|they search the bark, pierce the dead wood, the streets, and are thusconducted to the termin- 
child, and full of gratitude for kindness. Itwas'glean the surface of the soil, watch for the 
not ascertained to what tribe she belonged.|spadetrench, and follow the furrow after worms are united to the lines of wire supported on posts 
When near the close, and bidding farewell tojand larve. A single bird in one season'along the sides of the railways, already de- 
my father, she said, “ Beckey going home to|destroys millions of insects for its own food | serjbed. . : 

see mammy,” joyfully believing she was about|and for that of itsnest. No computation can be 
returning to her native shores. Her touching|made of the insects which birds devour. We 
history has been often of late before me; and/do not think of another scene more inspiriting’ 
[ thought in connection with the early history |then the plowing season, in thisrespect. Blue- 
of the ** Pennsylvania Prison Society,” it was|birds are in the tops of trees practising the 


re 


al stations of the various railways, where they 


Nothing in the history of the influence of the 
arts on social progress, presents a more curious 
subject of reflection than do these systems of me- 
\tallic wire passing under our feet as we walk 
ithe streets, and beside us as we traverse the rail- 


worthy of preservation. W. |scales; crows are cawing as they lazily swing). 
9th month, 1850. ithrough the airtoward their companions in the) = I eo lively 
— tops of distant dead and dry trees; robins and| D CGF CPSs, Cees & AVY Cee 


: . a 
Erratum—lIn the last column on page 194 of blackbirds are wide awake, searching every eon ae se oe — 
7 appear to take pride *Xposlug, as olte as pos- 
last week’s Intelligencer, 30th line from the top, |clod that _ = wag Farry ee as i penta alot A oo of ‘ieee ot all 
omit the word “ and” between the dates 4th M0. | tect, Bur se anid by = birds’ sane sizes, in which fire of various companies, pure 
13th, and 5th mo. 7th, in S. R.’s letter from |, their csahidencs. and until small fruits| ter of various companies, and unmentionable 
California. The reader will then see that the! ness spare the birds. Bobolinks begin to mixtures, common toall, pass cheek by jowl with 
latter date was the time of writing, and intend~| 5 onear the buffoon among birds half sing and | infinitely less trouble than the motley human cur- 
ed to commence a sentence, without reference to|},4)f ke How our young bleod sparkled |Tets flow above them. But among all the sub- 
any thing preceding it. 5. BB lst ctl eeeaee ee could not tell why-;|erramean pipes laid bare before us, there is cer- 
, },.\tainly no one which has more curious contents 


ait , ___ {neither why we cried without sorrow or laugh-| ; eee oe , sip 
Bea=iPersons in want of comfortables, quilted shirts, |g without mirth, but only oon @ vague | than.the three-ineh iron pipe of the electric tele- 
and substantial under clothing, can be supplied at the| .ympathy with that which was beautiful and graph company ; and yet, of all _the multitudes 
Northern Association for [the Relief and Employment |i ovous. iwho walk the streets, how few of them ever care 
of Poor Women, No. 242 Greenst. above 7th. Quilting” “Wore there ever such neat scavengers? to reflect what a singular contrast exists between 
done at the shortest notice. 9th mo. 21—2M.| Wore there ever such nimble hunters? Were|the slow pace at which they themselves are pro- 
re there ever such adroit butchers? No Graham-| ceeding, and the rate at which, beneath their fe = 
Marriep,—In Baltimore, on the 5th inst. according | 5: scruples agitate this seed-loving and bug-|!orty-live electric wires are transmitting In all di- 
to the order of the Society of Friends, Tuomas Ett-|) ving tribe. *They do not show their teeth to Tecuons, and toa variety of distances, intelligence 
woop CuapMan, of Philadelphia, to Saran P. LaFetRAs| prove that they were designed for meat. They of every possible description ! 


— of the late Jacoe Laretra, of the former|,o. what how tbe, wipe their mouths on al In case, from abrasion of the cotton that sur- 
place. , 


‘limb, return thanks in a song, and wing away |rounds the numerous copper wires within the 
, On the 10th instant, at Claverack, according! +, a quiet nook to dose or meditate, snug from | P'pe, any of them come into contact with each 


to the ceremony of the Society of Friends, Haxnat|ine hawk that speeres about far up in the |Other, the intelligence which each is conveying is 
daughter of the late Thomas Wright,|to Joun Sranron | 


Goutp, of Stockport, Columbia County, New York. | 





+ 





ether. jsuddenly confounded, in which case other wires 
k. | We charge every man with positive dishon-| must instantly be substituted. Indeed, even as 
» On 4th day morning, 18th inst., by Friends)esiy who drives birds from his garden in fruit|regards the strong galvanized iron wires which in 
ceremony, Joseru 1’. Jouns to Anna C. CovstY,|time, The fruit is theirs as well as yours. the open air run parallel to our arterial railways, 
daughter of the late Joshua Cousty, both of this city, |They took care of it as much as you did. Ifyif in wet weather, in spite of many ingepious pre- 
. ——_ ‘they had not eaten egg, worm and bug, your cautions taken, the rain should form a continuous 

Diep,—On Fifth day, the 5th inst. Tuomas Snot-!fryjit would have been pierced and ruined. {stream between the several wires and the ground, 
MAKER, of Gwynedd, in the 73d year of his age. 'They only come for wages. No honest man ithe electric fluid, escaping from the wires, is con- 
, On the Ist inst, at her residence, near Moores-| wil] cheat a bird of his spring and summer's ducted by the water till it finds earth, the best 

town, N. J., after a short and severe illness, Taman, | work.—Jndependent. \of all conductors ; and, therefore, instead of the 
wife of Asa Matlack, in the 68th year of her age. lintelligence going on, say to Edinburg, it follows 
nein \the axiom of electricity by selecting the shortest 

THE VALUE OF BIRDS. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. |road, and thus completing its cireuit of the earth it 

Sportsmen Beware.—The last Legislature | ireturns to London. Sometimes, instead of going 
enacted that it shall not be lawful in the State} \to the earth, it flies back to the office in London. 
of New Jersey for any person to shoot, or in| To each of these poles are attached as many along another wire, to which, by means of a con- 








(Continued.) 
any other manner to kill or destroy, except! tubes or rollers of porcelain or glass as there are|s: nous line of water, or entanglement of the two 
upon his own premises, any of the following|¥eS be supported. Each wire passes through | vires, it has managed to escape, in which case, 
description of birds: the night or mosquito|* tube, or is supported on a roller; and the ma-|tj, 
hawk, chimney swallow, martin or swift, whip- |tetial of the tubes or rollers being among the 
poor-will, cuckoo, king bird or bee martin, | most perfect of the class of non-conducting sub- 
woodpecker, claip or highhole, catbird, wren, |“*#2°es, the escape of the electricity at the points 
bluebird, meadow lark, brown thresher, dove, |% the contact is impeded. : : 
fire-bird or summer red-bird, hanging bird,| Notwithstanding these precautions, a consider- 
ground robin, or chewink, boblink or rice bird, |Ule escape of electricity still takes place in wet cia cca iets 
robin, snow or chipping bird, sparrow, Caro. weather. The coat of moisture which collects on a 1e a oe atcan - made . € et any 
lina tit, warbler, blackbird, bluejay, and the |the wire, the tube or roller, and the post, being a\° a ei aie coat “- ae _ he a 
smallow]. The penalty is five dollars for each conductor, carries away more or less of the fluid. = a : os a le to t a: “y%s ; SE 
offence, or forthe destruction of the eggs of Consequently more powerful batteries are neces- ie eee ee ” ect may be user ak wen p oe . 
such birds.— Tribune. sary to give effect to the telegraph in wet than in this effect , capable of being en distinct 
What's a bird good for? What dainty sen- dry weather varvety of which it is susceptible may be adopted as 


messages on the two wires wrangling with 
each other, the communication is stopped. 

Let us now see how the electric current which 
flows along the conducting-wires is made to speak, 
\to make dumb signs, or to write the despatch 
when it arrives at its destination. 
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i distinct sign. Such signs may then be taken as! 


ink. If the wire be moved upon the paper, a color- 


double movement of each needle, which, combined 


signifying the letters of the alphabet, the digits ed line will be traced; and if the point of the wire with each other, and with the single movements, 


composing numbers, or such single words as are 


of most frequent occurrence. 

The rapidity and precision of the communica- 
tion will depe nd on the rate at which such signs 
ean be ssilinind in succession, and on the certain- 
ty and accuracy with which their appearance 
at the place of destination will follow the action 
of the producing cause at the station from which 


the despatch is transmitted. 

These preliminaries being understood, jt re- 
mains to show what effects of the electric current 
are available for this pupose. 

These effects are:— 


electric current to def 


The power of the flect 
a2 macnetic ner dle from its position of rest. 
II. The power of the current to impart tempo- 
ary magnetism to soft iron. 


TLL The power of the current 
certain chemical solutions. 

We shall now briefly show 
which these properties supply 
varied for telegraphic purposes. 

1. To explain the deflection of a magnetic 
needle, let us suppose a copper wire extending 
over the magnetic needle of a common compass, 
so that the direction of the wire shall be pari allel 
to the needle, without touching it. In this state] 
of things, the needle will remain undisturbed: but| 
if send an electric current along the wires,| 
which may be done by connecting the ends of the 
wire with those of a galvanic battery, the nee- 
dle will instantly throw itself at. rij ght angles to 
the wire, and will remain in that position so long 


to decompose 


the manner in 
signals sufliciently 


au 


we 


as the galvanic current is maintained; but if that 
current be discontinued, by withdrawing either 


end of the wire from the trough, the needle will 
instantly resume its position of rest. 
dle will turn, in this case, in one direction or in| 
the other, according to the direction given to the 
galvanic current. If this current flow in one di-! 
the north pole will throw itself to the east 


rection, 
and the south to the west; if it flow in the con- 


trary direction, the north pole will be thrown to 


t and the south pole to the east. 


the wes 
”. ‘To explain the sudden conversion of iron 


into a magnet, and the sudden destruction of) 
the magnetic virtue thus imparted, let us sup- 
pose a copper wire to be coiled round a piece of 


soft iron spirally, so that the successive coils shall 
not touch each other nor touch the iron, 
may be done by coating the wire with silk, or any 
resinous or non-conducting substance. 


transmitted through the wire, so that it will flow 
spirally round the rod of soft iron, which may be 

effected by placing, as before, the ends of the wire 
in a galv: anie trough. 
or any 7 li eht piece of iron, be brought near the rod| 


of iron thus circumstanced, they will inst: untly be|attend multiplied repetitions in the movements 
attracted by it, showing that it has acquired the|a single needle, we may provide two independe nt! 


\to suspend it altogether, 


lright will supply another signal ; 
it is found, also, that the north pole of the nee-| 


which} 





be moved as a pen or pene ‘il might be, any cha- 


racters may be thus written on the paper as they 
would be with a pen charged with colored ink, 
similarly moved. If in this case the current be 
discontinued during any intervals, the wire, though 
still in contact with the paper, will leave no trace 
or d yt. 

To render intelligible the means wherel Ny | 
these three properties have been made instrumen- 
tal to the transmission of intell to a dis- 
tanec 

We have explained how a magnetic needle over 


ige nce 


which an electric current passes will be deflected 


to the richt or to the left, according to the direec- 
Now, itis always easy 
to give the current one direction or the other, or 
b /y mere ly chan; ging the 
ends of the galvanic trough with which the wires 
are connected, or by breaking the contact alto- 
gether. 

A person, therefore, in London, having com- 
mand over the end of a wire which extends to 
Edinburgh, and is there connected with a mag- 
netic needle in the manner already described, can 
deflect that needle to the right or to the left at 
will. 


tion given to the current. 


Thus a single wire and a magnetic needle are} 


capable of making at least two signals. 

But signals, whatever be the form of the tele 
graph used, may be multiplied by repetition and 
combins vice. 


make the needle at Edinburgh move twice suce es-| 


sively to the left, and this may be conventionally 
settled as a sign, independe ntly of that which is 
produced by a single movement to the left. In 
like manner, two successive movements to 
and thus we 
have four independent sign: als. 

But from these four signals we may immediately 
produce four more, as we may combine one move- 
ment to the right with two to the left, and vice 
versa; and one to the left and or to the right, 
and vice versa; and thus we would have eight i in-| 
dependent signals. 

We may carry this method further, and so ar- 


‘range the system that three successive movements 
to the right and three successive movements to the’ s 


left shall have independent significations; and 
these again may be combined with each of the 
eight signals already explained ; and, in short, we 
may carry this system to an extent which shall be 
limited only by the inconvenience of the delay 


This being| which would take place in making the re petitions 
done, let us suppose that an electric current is| 


necessary for such a signal. 


Subject to this delay, however, it is clear that 


with a single machine we m: ry easily obtain ex- 
|pressions for all the letters of the alphabet and 


If steel filings, a needle,| the ten numerals. 


But to obviate the inconvenience which would 


of, 


Edinburgh. where their aelddhen might be 
'terpreted according to a way previously 


the} 


will afford another set of combinations; and b 
combining t he ‘se systems, we may obviously ob- 
tain all the signals requisite.to express the letters 
and numerals. 

Such is, in general, the nature of the signals 
adopted in the electrie telegraphs in ordinary 
use in England, and in some other parts of ron 

It may aid the conception of the mode of oper- 
ation and communication if we assimilate the ap- 
paratus to the dial of a clock with its two hands. 
Let us suppose that a dial, instead of carrying 
hands, earried two needles, ‘ond that their north 
poles, when quiescent, both pointed at 12 o'clock. 

When the galvanic current is conducted under 
either of them, the north pole will turn either to 
3 o'clock or to 9 o’clock, according to the diree- 
tion given to the current. 

Now it is easy to imagine a person in London 
governing the hands of such a clock erected in 

in- 
agreed 
upon. Thus, we may suppose that when the nee- 
dle No. 1 turns to 9, the letter A is expfessed 


>? 


if it turns to 3, the letter Bis expressed. If the 
needle No. 2 turns to 9 o'clock, the letter C is 
lexpressed; if it be turned to 5, the letter D. If 
both needles be turned to 9, the letter FE is 
jexpressed ; if both to 3, the letter F. If No. 1 
.|be turned to 9, and No. 2 to 3, the letter G is 


expressed; if No. 2 be turned to 9, and No. 1 


Thus the operator at London m; Ly to 3, the letter H, and so forth. 


lt may be presume d that there can be but lhit- 
\tle diffic ulty in conceiving how, by practice, two 
persons may communicate with each other, by 
such means, almost, if not altogether, as rapidly 
as a could write ‘and read. 

But a difficulty will doubtless suggest itself to 
to the intelligent and i inquis sitive reader. It will 
'be asked, whether a sentinel must be ke ‘pt ever on 
the watch to observe when a is coming ? 
for as the hands of our clock do not speak, notice 
could only be received of a coming message by 
the incessant vigilance of an observer. 

{ Would it not, however, be admirable if we 
leould attach to this clock a striking apparatus, 
which should address the ear the moment a mes- 
sage is about to be sent, and which should, as 
it were, awaken the attention of the person on duty? 

Such an expedient has, in fact, been contrived. 
The person in London who desires to communicate 
a message to the telegraphic agent at Edinburgh, 
can actually make the clock strike at his will, 
and thus command attention. 

The manner in which this is accomplished is as 
admirable by its simplicity and efficiency as that 
which we have just described. 

The quality resorted to in this case is the second 
lof those we have mentioned above, namely, the 
power to impart the magnetic virtue at will to soft 
iron. 

One of the wires conducted from London passes 


message 


magnetic virtue; and this effect will continue to be| |wires, which shall act upon two independent nee-| into the chamber of the telegraphic apparatus at 


pr duced so long as the galvanic current shall be} 
maintained along the spiral wire ; but the instant 


that the end of the wire is withdvewa from the} 
galvanic trough the magnetic virtue deserts the} 


irun, and it will no longer attract. 
Ifa sheet of paper, moistened with a chemi- 


° 
vo. 


eal solution which is capable of decomposition by} 
the galvanic current, be laid upon a metallic plate 
with one end of the bat-! 


which is in connection 
tery, and the point of a wire in connection with 
the other end of the battery, be brought into con- 
tact with the paper, decomposition will take place 
and a change of color will be produced upon the 
paper under the point of the wire, just asif a dot 


were made upon it by a pen charged with colored 
| 


dles. 

| Hach of these needles primarily will afford two 
independent signals by their movements right and 
left. These four sis enals may be combined in pairs, 
so as to afford four. other signals producible* by 
single movement. Thus, simultaneously with the 
right-hand movement of one needle we may pro- 
duce the right-hand movement of the other. In 
the same way we may simultaneously produce 
the left-hand movement of both, or the right-hand 
of either combined with the left-hand movement 
of the other, which would produce eight indepen- 
dent signals, ‘the production of each of which 
would occupy no more time than that of a single 
movement. We may then adapt the signals by 


a 
a 


| Edinburgh, where it is connected with a ys of 
wire which envelopes a rod of soft i iron. The ends 
of this rod, which has the form of a horse 
‘are placed in contiguity, but not in saat with 
the detent of a striking f apparatus like an alarm- 

bell. When a message is about to be sent from 
London, this bell-wire is put in communication 
with the galvanic trough London. Immedi- 
ately the subtle fluid flows along the wire and 
converts the horse-shoe rod at Edinburgh into a 
powerful magnet. 

The attractive power which it thus suddenly 
receives, irresistibly draws towards it the detent 
of the alarum, and lets go the bell, which contin- 
ues to ring until the agent of the telegraph at 


' 
suoe, 
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Edinburgh answers the demand of the messenger! shout of the villager, returning to his cottage- hundred persons. ‘They may not die in t 

from London, and tells him he is attentive. Thenjhome, nor the ‘rough voice of the carter, very week when the loss of warmth takes place, 
the London communicator withdraws the gal- grumbling at his lazy horses, was any longer but the number of deaths is found to increas 
vanic current from the bell-wire, the horse-shoe'to be heard. The little fellow now preceived to that extent over the previous average within 
at Edinburgh is instantly deprived of its mag-|that the blue of the flowers in his hand was!a short period after the change. The fall ot 
netic virtue, the detent flies back to its place by scarcely distinguishable from the green of the temperature, In truth, kills them as certainly 





the action of a spring, and sil neces the bell. surrounding herbage, and he looked up injas a well-aimed canon shot. Wur changing 
Eclectic Magazine. |some dismay. The night was falling, not, climate, or deficient food and shelter, has wea- 


To be continued 


|however, a dark winter night, but one of those|thered them for the final stroke, but they ac- 
beautiful, clear, moonlight nights, in which tually die at last of the weather. Instead of a 
every object is perceptible, though not as dis-| warm summer being followed by a cold wimer, 
During the storm on Saturday last, we had tinetly as by day. The child thought of his|the tendency of the law of the weather | 
a remarkable illustration of Dr. Franklin’s the-|father, of his injunction, and was preparing to to group warm seasons together nr GUS ‘see: 
ory, that the lightning will not pass through a 4U't the ravine in which he was almost buried, sons together. Mr. Glasier has made out that 
rvof covered with metal, but it will diffuse it- 2d to regain the beach, when suddenly a the character of the weather seems to follow 
self on the metallic surface; if there be a water Slight noise, like the trickling of water upon certain curves, so to speak, each extending 
pipe will pass off through that to the earth. Pebbles attracted his attention. He was near over peri ds of fifteen years. During the 
‘The house is covered with tin—and has a tin one of the large sluices, and he now carefully first half of each of these periods the seasons 
pipe leading from the roofto the cistern, and @Xamines it, and soon discovers a hole in the become warmer and warmer till they reach the 
has no lightning rod—the flash was so great wood, through which the water was flowing.) warmest point, and then they sink again, be- 
as to startle persons ‘ata distance, yet being With the instant perception which every child coming colder and colder, till they reach the 
directiy over the house was not seen or felt by in Holla d would have, the boy saw that the|!owest point, whence they rise again. Histables 
the inmates. All they knew of the shock was Water must soon enlarge the hole through|range over the Jast seventy-nine years-from 
from the roar of the thunder, and having the! Which it was now only dropping, and that utter| 1771 to 1649. Periods shown es be the coldest 
water pipe shivered to pieces in the passage of and general ruin would be the consequence of were years memorable for high Po food, 
the fluid. A few boards beneath the pipe were the inundation of the country that must follow.!increased mortality, and popes Saree 
also torn off. ‘The shivered pieces were To see, to throw away the flowers, to climb and political changes.—Dichens’ Household 
thrown to the distance of thirty or forty yatds.|from stone to stone till he reached the hole, Words. 
Not a shock was felt within the house. It is 2d to put his finger into it, was the work of a| —— 
believed that had not the pipe been dry, the|™oment, and, to his delight, he finds that he| 
house having been struck before the rain com- has succeded in stopping the flow of the water. | 
menced, the pipe itself would not have been| ‘This was all very well fora little while, and} ee 
shivered, but the water running down into the the child thought only of the success of his 
cistern would have been a certain and silent device. But the night was closing in, and| From the wayside dust aloof, 
conductor. The charge of electricity must| With the night came the cold. The little boy| Where the apple boughs would almost cast 
have been very great to have thrown the shiv-|looked around in vain. Neo one came. He} , Their fruitage on its root; 


. . | And the cherry tree so near it grew, 
ered pieces to so great a distance.—Charleston | shouted—he called loudly—no one answered.| a eee 


—— 
LIGHTNING, 


OUR HOMESTEAD. 


Our old brown homestead reared in its wa 


’ | : That when awake I’ve lain 
Courier. |He resolved to stay there all night, but alas !| Ip the lonesome nights I’ve heard the limbs, 
eiieillltiaiias ithe cold was becoming every moment more| As they creaked against the pane ; 
biting, and the poor finger in the hole began| And those orchard trees, oh, those orchar 
THE LITTLE HERO OF HAARLEM. i ; 


|to feel benumbed, andthe numbness soon exten-|, eee my little eens a u 

Atan early period in the history of Holland,|ded to the hand and thence throughout the| — ee 

a boy was bornin Haarlem, a town remarkable! whole arm. The pain became still greater, |The sweet brier under the window si 

for its variety of fortune in war, but happily still harder to bear, but still the boy moved not. | Which the early birds made glad, 

still more so for its manufactures and inventions! Tears rolled down his cheeks as he thought of | — (yey ce by eg garden ee 

in peace. His father was a sluicer—that is,|his mother, of his little bed, were he might| ive ss eyes = deen ia 

one whose employment it was to openand shut now be sleeping so soundly, but still the little} Exoties rich and, rare, | 

the sluices, or large oak-gates which, placed fellow stirred not, for he knew that did he re-|That to other eyes were lovelier, 

at certain regular distances, close the entrance | move the small slender finger which he had|_ But not to me so fair, i sai ‘ ' 

of the canals, and secure Holland from thejopposed to the escape of the water, not only|P% eee pases aa ho 

danger to which it seems exposed, of finding would he himself be drowned, but his father, | Phat ‘contain te ae dest eraas — =e 

itself under water, rather than above it. When) his brothers, neighbors—nay, the whole village. | 

water is wanted, the sluicer raises the sluices| We know not what faltering of purpose, what) We had a well, a deep old well 

more or less, as required, as acook turns the}momentary failures of courage there might! ‘ ss hove the ae ve ever dry, 7 

cock of a fountain, and closes them again have been during that long and terrible night ;\~" Wore falling constantly . eT 

carefully at night; otherwise the water would but certain it is, that at day-break he was found| And there never was water half so sweet 

flow into the canals, then overflow them, and\in the same painful position by aclergyman! As that in my little cup, 

inundate the whole country; so that even the | returning from attendance on a death-bed, who,| Prawn ? to _ curb by the ru le old sweep, 

little children in Holland are fully aware of the as he advanced, thought he heard groans, and| he a a cad adh ak choked 

importance of a punctual discharge of the,bending over the dyke discovered a child) + saanieiias onthe splashing so ae . 

sluicer’s duties. The boy was about eight seated on a stone, writhing from pain, and with) Of the bucket as it fell. 

years old when, one day, he asked permission! pale face and tearful eyes. aa 

to take some cakes to a poor old blind man,| ‘In the name of wonder, boy,” he exclaimed, | vr homestead had ee 

who lived at the other side of the dyke. His “ what are you doing there ?”’ | There Sees See ee kind 

father gave him leave, but charged him not to) “I am hindering the water from running} And her smile was always sweet: 

Stay too late. The child promised, and set off out,’’ was the answer, in perfect simplicity, of| And there I’ve sat on my father’s knee, 

on his little journey. The blind man thank- the child, who, during that whole night had Aad watched _ thougatfal orew, 

fully partook of his young friend’s cakes, and|been evincing such heroic fortitude and un-| yt eae eine dnmaites 

the boy, mindful of his father’s orders, did not daunted courage. | But that Lecad heasth™s light, oh, that broad hearth’s 

wait, as usual, to hear one of the old man’s| ‘The Muse of History, too often blind to (true) light ! 

stories, but as soon as he had seen him eat glory, has handed down to posterity, many a| ‘ 

one muffin, took leave of him toreturn home. |warrior, the destroyer of thousands of his| Tey are" ™Y heart to-night. 
As he went along by the canals, then quite fellow-men—she has left us in ignorance of the| 

full, for it was in October, and the autumn rains name of this real little hero of Haarlem. 

had swelled the waters, the boy now stopped| eee 


; 


And my father’s look, and my mother’s smile, 


a 


more solitary, and soon neither the joyous thirty-two degrees generally kills about three millions, each person averages £7. 
‘ 





The average to each individual of the na- 
to pull the little blue flowers which his mother} Weratner Wispom.—A careful study of the|tional debt of England, taking the population 
loved so well, now, in childish gaiety, hummed|thermometer has shown that a descent of the|at twenty-seven millions is about £29 ; and in 
some merry song. The road gradually became|temperature of London from forty five to France, taking the population at thirty-five 


ee LT tS 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKET. \ = Winter Session of LONDON GROVE EYRE 
’ t;OARDING SC , for young men is . 
Frour.—Has a limited demand, and fresh ground KUARDING SCHOOI sor young men and boys | AND 
be had at @5. Sales f oe . e oe \Willjcommence, on the fourth of Eleventh mouth next.) LANDELL, 
can e hed at $9. - ales aoe ony use at 5 12 a5 29. |The course of instruction will be extensive and thorough. | FOURTH AND ARCH, 
Extra F our $5 75 and 3 _ , : I or references and farther particulars enquire ot the ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
Rye Frovr—Pennsylvania is selling at $3 00. Principal. BENJ. SWAYNE. obtain Dry Goods adapted to their wants. 


Conn Meat—Fair sales at $3. | London Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 9mo. 21 4t | EL & L. always keep the best stock of Cap Goods. 


verve ee {Our is Go ; 3 4 j ‘es 08 Cashmere 
TANTED.—A young man upwards of 15 years motto is Good Goods at low prices. 1 Cash 


Wueat.—Is in fair supply—sales of Southern and 
VW Shawls at 44 cts. 4th mo. 27 


Pennsylvania red at i 04 and 1 05; prime white at of age in a Counting House, a short distance from 
1 10. the City; he must write a fair hand, and be good at) — Sa eae UCTS a7 i wr 
Corn—Is steady, at 65c a 654 for good yellow; | figures, a suitable salary is offered for the first year, and | AT Si ORE.—Kimber & arpenter, Wholesale ee 
. a = a liberal one for the second year. Retail Hat and Cap Manufacturers, No. 19 North 
White is worth 62c. Apply at 27 N. 9th st. 1t Fourth Street, opposite Commerce, offer for sale Has 


and Caps, made and trimmed in the best manner on the 
Oats.—Are in active demand; sales of prime Penn- ot GOODS.—Dress materials of every descrip- most reasonable terms. 


sylvania from 40 to 41c; Southern sells at 37a 38ce. |- tion. 


Rye.—Pennsylvania, last sales at 65c, per bushel. 








3 cm : seid ._| Merinos, Cashmeres, Coburg Clorths. | . : EMMOR KIMBER, Jr, ‘ 

Cartte Marxer.—The offerings of beef cattle for | Alpacas of every shade and quality having for more than twenty years paid particular atten- 
the week were about fifteen hundred head. Beeves; yp aystate Long and Square Shawls. tion to the manutacture of Plain Hats, feels confident 
are selling at from $5 50 to $7 00 per !00 Ibs. Hogs.| Silks, Book Muslin & Hdkf—Gloves, &c. &c. that his experience in this branch of business will enable 
—There were 600 in the market, and sold from! Blankets Quilts, Linen Goods. him - ye his customers entire satisfaction. 

‘ nctcual ae 3d mo 2 
25 50 to 8575 per 100 {Ibs. Cows—About 200 sold| I lannels, Irish Linens, Domestics, W hite Goods. j > ( 

5 ar. z ‘ ae | JOHNS & PAYNE | — — ; 7 

at from $16 to $40. Sheepand Lambs.—The former} eer ee ee ee oe i a 7 anes s 
ao ee : SI to 3 , onl 9 mo, 21 N. E. cor. 4th and Arch. Spee VALE BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 
irom G4 to Gf, the fatter from Gi to Ge, according to 7 . ee and Girls. Situated in Oswego Village, Union 
quality. \| A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites| Vale, Dutchess County, N. Y., about 12 miles east of 
- i¥i, the attention of Friends to her assortment of Poughkeepsie. Rufus Potter, Jr., and Phabe W. Pot- 


Bo RDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, NEAR China, Glass and Queensware, comprising a variety of ter, Principals. 
MOORESTOWN, BURLINGTON CO., N. J.| patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and} The Summer Term of this Institution will commence 


Teas 3. ¢ Toilet sets. z hece ;s we ; . > > + . 
: : eae lea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with on the 6th of 5th month next, and continue twenty-two 
the Country, about eleven miles from Camden, on the a general assortment of other goods in her line, which | wee] 


road leading from Moorestown to the Pier Bridge over! will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of! . +s . 
ag ; | : = . eee The charges for board, washing, and tuition will be 
the Rancocas. Access tothe city is easy and conveni-| the city. ae 6 ’ — 
. - S 7 |$46 per term. 
ent either by stages from Moorestown or by Steamboats. STACK ——___—_____—_— 
The Course of Instruction embraces all the most use- P ACKHOUSE, Jr., Conveyancer, 8. E. corner! No extra charges except for books and stationary, 
oO 


This School is located in a healthy and pleasent part of 
KS. 


5th mo. Sth. 








ful branches ofan English and Mathematical Education of Fourth and Branch Sts., Philadelphia. | Which for the accommodation of the school, will be kept 
and every suitable effort is made to promote the moral He will attend to the purchase and sale of Real Es-|on hand,  errrn 
intellectual and physical health of the Pupils. tate, the investment of money in Ground Rent and| The location of this institution for healthiness, is 
Price per Quarter of Twelve weeks $36.—the first Mortgage Securities, and the collecting of Ground Rent, equalled by few, and surpassed by none in the country. 
Quarter of every Term being payable in advance. House Rent and other Interest Money. | A first rate Female Teacher is engaged for the Sum- 
The Fall term will commence on the 16th inst. 8 me. 17—6 mos. |mer Term, who will have the particular charge of the 
, 4-3 / 4. GARRIGUES aie | Girls, 
9mo. 14-3t WILLIAM A. GARRIGUES. FRIENDS’ DRY GOODS STORE. jv 


: ; | For further particulars inquire of either of the Pro- 
CHARLES ADAMS, 


7. oe 7 t |prietors, personally, or by letter directed to Oswego 
No. 79 Arch Street, between 2d and 3d Streets, Philada. 


WILLIAM D. PARRISH & CO., 


r 4 ; Village, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
No. 4 North Fifth street. Where can be obtained, at any time, the most de-| : - FRED MOORE 5 
Two doors above Market street, Philadelphia, sirable kinds of FANCY ANDSTAPLE GOODS, suit-} sa Siaarecat iananeaabates * ¢ Proprietor 
RUFUS POTTER, Jn. § 


Manufacturers Importersand Dealersin Paper, ®%!e tor FRIENDS, and at the lowest prices. 
. 4 . .S. This s > is 3 y 5 is [EN 
Books, Stationery, Bonnet Boards, Paper P. S. This store is also well established for Linens 
Si analnwe Ge and Furnisuine Goops generally. | — 
H benitian scnncenanah ite astibied 6th mo. 8—tf | FACOR HAMER,'%n., (Successor to Jacob Hamer 
ave on hand an assortment or ¢ 1e an¢ C 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


‘ . iaieipecaas & Son, Tailors,) will be thankful for the patro- 
a : . IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM | nage of his friends and the friends of the late firm at 

Which Shool Teachers'and Country Merchants are par- 

ticularly invited to examine. Also, a general assort- 


4AND ALICE ELLIS. Published this day— |No, 22 North Fifth Street, having for years paid parti- 
. PAPER | Life and Correspondence of William and Alice Ellis,|cular attention to Friends clothing, feels assured he will 

ment of © : A a? ee . |of Alston, by James Backhouse, revised and corrected by |be able to give his customers satisfaction. 

Comprising Foolscap, Letter, Note and Bill Paper, Com- 


‘Union Vale, Srd. mo. 19, 1850. 








the author for the American edition. } 4th mo. 4-tf. 
mercial and Packet Post, Flat Cap, &c. Also, Hard- IENRY ICSTRET | 
ware, Grocer’s Wrapping, Envelope and Printing Paper, Cheap School eask Incaaiaen Sar tea a / “ - 
anid Blue and White Bonnet Boards, &c. | s ‘I ry. ory, o4/ Market St. | EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES 
: ois van var y } ALSU, | .AD IPCHANTS oT RK ER pERe 
STATIONERY, | Sensnid of Mereacst Weeds, Geile 6 Peas. « FOR MERCHANTS, STOREKEEPERS, and 


Consisting of German and American Slates, Slate Pen-} y4, 
cils, Lead Pencils, Gold Pens, Steel Pens, Quills, Ink,| | otters, &e.. of the late John Barclay 
” ng Send. t : ocks “te " ooo pee C —- Gnrney’s Hymns. Memoirs of Maria Fox. 
Plain and Embossed Envelopes, sctter and Note 81Z€-| Fife of William Allen, 2 vols. 8vo. ng Bs! a 
Transparent Motto Wafers, Bristol Boards, Perforated ge > > ; |out injury or loss to the owners, in any instance. 
E a i a Ciel WwW Ind lible ik: Marsh’s Life of George Fox. Youthful Piety. A1.80—In store end for sale: 
3 r | s, Sex g c » ie x c . mY oT ° ALSU— st Si : 
et : on : — ax, dnuelbie Mk, 20K! Life of T. Fowell Buxton. | SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES AND 
Powder, Se itil , _ |Sewel’s History, two volumes in one. BC em 7 ‘ eo 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES engraved by Cop-| yonoirs of Sacusiak Walsall OOKS, 
per-plate on the best English Parchment, and adapted to . 


: re F 4 Lindley Murray’s Life. 
Marriages according to the order of Friends, either before | I eats uch Lenes Grabh 
the Meeting, or at private houses, Published and for Penn’s No Cross, No Crown, &e. &e 4th mo 27 
sale by the subscribers. Price, $2.00. : hice tete deg 


others; a full assortment of various sizes now in Store. 
|The above CHEST'S are warranted equal to any other 
|make for security against FIRE OR BURGLARS, 
ihaving WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF BOTH with- 


morials of Rebecca Jones. Religious Poetry. 


| TRUCKS. for moving Boxes, Bales, &c , in Stores. 
; DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES with Cylinders and Pans. 
| PACKING LEVERS for Dry Good Stores, &c. 
a Sere ead er ee eee | PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc 
WAEA, PAPERS, WORDERS, Be. Tekan colnidne dl onddc Pace ite tas 
At 10 cents a Piece, and upwards, ' Feathers, comprising all qualities. For sale, whole so REF RIGERA ! ORS for keeping MEA ; 8S, BUT- 
We have connected with our establishment an ex en-|8ale and retail, at the lowest cash prices, by HARTLEY | I ER, MILK, « spe dining —— hall, or cellar. 
sive Paper Hanging manufactory, and have recently}& KNIGHT, 148 South Second street, 5 doors above'| pes a _ ee eo ee —" ge 
much enlarged our sale rooms. Keeping them entirely | Spruce. WATER, caused by RAINS, a ONE, aARL a 
separate from our other business on the second floor.| The Bedding Department of our business is in the se. | other eee aid 6 _ _ aan : 
We offer our spring assortment of new patterns of cond story, where we now have, ready made, or wili ma = Sd mo-tf, GIS, Second * door below Chesnut st. 
French and American Wall Papers, at prices from ten|to order “Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Mattresses, and Cush-| — = —— 
cents a piece and upwards. Our stock comprises aj lons of all kinds, We also keep constantly on hand, a ENJAMIN H. LIGHTFOOT, HATTER, having 
large assortment of very desirable and neat patterns for| g00d assortmeht of Ticking, Blankets, Marseilles Quilts, | improved in health, has resumed his business in 
Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, Ke., also gilt and embossed Comfortables, Sacking Bottoms, &e. The first floor and | connection with James Nickerson, of the late firm of 
papers, velvet papers, imitations of the various kinds of basement have been appropriated “1 the sale of Carpet-| Nickerson & Bishop, at No. 41 North Second street, 
wood and marble, pannel papers, gilt and velvet Borders, !ng, &e.; among which are Brussels Carpetings, Tapes lwhere an assortment of Hats for Friends and others, 
Fire Board patterns Window Shades, &s. &c., whole-| try Carpetings, Imperial Three Ply. Ingrain Carpeting, 


; 95 tr 16 a . . | will be kept, or made to order. 
sale and retail. from 25 cents to $1 60. Stair Carpetings, from 10 cents The patronage of his friends and former customers is 
{(-}° Papering done in the city or country by careful to $1. _ Entry Carpetings, from 25 cents to $1 25. Rag respectfully solicited. 
and experienced workmen, and all work worranted. ( arpetings, from 25 to 40 cents, Also, Oil Cloths and N. B. Hats for boys kept on hand, or made to order. 
i A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. | Mattings, at all prices. For sale by | | 8, NICKERSON 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., | HARTLEY & KNIGHT B. H. LIGHTFOOT 
Nos. 4 and 6 N. Fifth St., two doors above Market,| 148 South Secorid street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. B. H. L . 


ap stairs 4th mo. | 4th mo, 20th.—tf. | 3d mo. 20-1y. 








